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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE following sketch appeared originally 
as a series of papers in the Record news- 
paper, in the first month of the new 
century. For the present publication the 
whole has been revised, with frequent 
alterations in detail, but so as to leave 
shape and substance as they were before. 

The writer is amply aware that so brief 
a sketch must be, inevitably, not only 
defective as to the amount of treatment, 
but such also as to require the constant 
supplementary work of the reader, as he 
fills in from his own knowledge the 
larger surroundings of the story; the 
world-wide movements, the contempo- 
rary currents of multifarious thought and 
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work, the action and reaction of schools 
and systems. Does the narrative ever 
seem to the reader partial, prejudiced, 
reticent, as regards other than Evan- 
gelical life and movement within the 
Church of England? ‘The writer can 
only express in advance his regret for 
even the semblance of such an attitude. 
If time should do anything for us it 
should, while it deepens innermost con- 
viction, develop the desire to learn, to 
understand, to sympathize, and to be 
just. He can only hope that the narra- 
tive, such as it is, will be found to mean 
not only conviction, but candour, in its 
general character. May it in some mea- 
sure contribute to a fair general estimate 
of men and of works which have not 
always been adequately observed and 
justly appreciated. 

To his own thought and heart, the 
“school” here dealt with has long ap- 
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proved itself, on the whole, as faithful in 
essentials to the all-important test of the 
scale of Christian verity as presented in 
the Holy Scriptures. It places, as it seems 
to him, ‘the first things first,” as the 
things of salvation are set before us in 
the divine Book of Appeal. But the 
concern of the present little volume is 
more with narrative than with discussion, 
and this one remark on principle may 
here suffice. 


CamBrip@z, March got. 





Che Cvangelical School in 
the Church of England 


I 


Introduction 


A FEW words of explanation must be 
\ premised, that the following account may 
be seen at once in its intended scale and 
proportion. It will be observed that I 
regard my subject-matter as limited by the 
confines of the Church of England. Evan- 
gelicalism has a vast life and work far 
beyond that limit, a life and a work which 
form an impressive and suggestive object 
of study, not least for the English Church- 
man; I shall often need to take note of 


that fact as I proceed. But the immediate 
A 
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theme is the presence and influence of the 
school within our own borders, men and 
works which have had their manifold being 
in the sphere of the historical Church 
of England. Further, my account of these 
men and these works will necessarily iso- 
late itself, to some extent, from that of 
men and works contemporary with them, 
and sharing the field of the national 
Church with them, but divergent from 
them in distinctive thought and method. 
This must be so, if I am to be true to my 
topic. But it is hardly needful to say that 
I thus restrict the view with a constant 
consciousness that such restrictions must 
always, more or less, break down at their 
edges. Ina rough sense it is easy to dis- 
tinguish ‘‘schools of thought.” But we 
constantly, at all periods, meet with men 
who mainly sympathize with one school 
yet stand near also to another, certainly 
much nearer than many of their friends. 
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And in a thousand ways, at all periods, 
lines of connexion, personal, or official, or 
both at once, run across among the mem- 
bers of contemporary schools, carrying 
powerful touches of mutual influence with 
them, and leading thoughtful and prayerful 
men to recognize how large is the bulk of 
common conviction sometimes observable 
even in earnest antagonists, and how real 
have been the contributions to Christian 
life and work made from widely various 
ecclesiastical quarters. 

All this has been present to my mind 
in the preparation of this account of a 
memorable chapter of religious history. 
Nevertheless, a practical restriction of that 
account, such as to seem partial from some 
points of view, is inevitable. And the 
fact remains that the types of general 
conviction represented by the various 
schools, after all that can be done by 
candid and Christian explanation, with the 
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desire never needlessly to accentuate a 
divergence, do seriously diverge, in ways 
and measures which make a_ separated 
narrative possible and, it may be hoped, 
capable of some useful results. 


The Century 


The Nineteenth Century is a large 
period; large, of course, like other cen- 
turies, in length, but also to a remarkable 
degree in depth, with its immense changes, 
its oscillations, its developments, nay its 
revolutions, alike in the world and in reli- 
gion. It began with a state of things 
which in many respects was in unbroken 
continuity with a very old past; certainly 
it was so in England; so that changes 
were still somewhat of the nature of sur- 
prises. It ends with a state of things so 
profoundly affected, not only by changes 
but by the spirit of change, that perma- 
nence rather than alteration has become 
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the surprise. In such a period we shall 
trace abundant differences between one 
generation of Evangelicals and another, 
on the surface, although the interior con- 
tinuity of main convictions, and of the 
ruling and informing spirit, has been, as 
I believe, unbroken. It may be useful, 
in view of this manifest fact of changes, 
to divide and map the century into pro- 
vinces of time; a _ division imperfect 
enough, and easy to alter in detail, but 
which may prove sufficiently true to assist 


our sight and study. 


Periods in the Century 


Three periods or provinces may be sug- 
gested for this purpose. Let us call the 
first the period of Simeon and Wilber- 
force; it closes, or rather melts into its 
successor, late in the thirties, about the 
time of Queen Victoria’s accession. The 
second may be named the period of 
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Shaftesbury; it springs out of the con- 
ditions of the first, but presents strong 
characteristics of its own, and lasts in 
some sort until the eighties. The third 
period does not connect itself so much 
with great personalities as with a great 
institution; I will venture to call it the 
age of the Church Missionary Society, 
which within these twenty years has so 
greatly developed its resources, its energy, 
and its influence, as to form a phenomenon 
of commanding import in our Evangelical 
history. 

Meanwhile, although I have assigned to 
each period a characteristic name, many 
and important aspects of the period will 
have, of course, to be noticed, quite out of 
connexion with the name. The name is 
not a mere label; it has its significance ; 
but it will serve, in many instances, rather 
as a memorwa technica of dates and succes- 
sions than otherwise. 
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The First Period: tts Immediate Antecedents 


The century found some of the leaders 
of the great Revival of the previous age 
still living and working. Wesley had 
fallen asleep in 1791, Berridge in 1793, 
Romaine in 1795, Venn in 1797, Cowper 
in 1800. But Newton, at eighty, preached 
in aid of the widows and orphans of Tra- 
falgar, and lingered on till 1807. Cecil’s 
shorter life, full of physical suffering, 
thought, and labour, closed in 1810. 
Scott, steadfast servant of Christ, amidst 
ceaseless difficulties, in the toils of the 
study and the parish, died in 1821, at 
seventy-four, carrying on far into our first 
period the noblest traditions of the original 
Church Evangelicals. He not only aided 
at the origin of the Church Missionary 
Society, the name-giver of our last period, 
but worked long for it, as the teacher and 
trainer of intending missionaries. 
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Simeon 


But the name, the influence, which 
characterizes most deeply and broadly the 
Evangelicalism of the first third of the cen- 
tury, in the ranks of the Christian ministry, 
is certainly that of Charles Simeon (1759- 
1836). In 18072 he had already ministered 
eleven years at Trinity Church, Cambridge, 
and he had still thirty-five years before 
him there, to be used for God to the last 
with an energy which, to adapt a phrase 
of his own, seemed only to run the faster 
as he drew nearer to the goal. His worst 
years of social persecution, tremendous 
ordeal, were over, though enough of that 
sort of trouble was left for many a day to 
make us, in our easier conditions, wonder. 
In 1817 he was still so much beset with 
slander that my father, a freshman at St 
John’s, was warned not to enter Trinity 
Church because of the bad personal char- 
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acter of its fanatical minister. A few years 
ago I heard, from the son of an eye-witness, 
how, in those early years of the century, 
Simeon could not walk from King’s College 
gate to St Mary’s Church without the risk 
of a pelting with dirty missiles on the way. 
Yet he was a great power for God in Cam- 
bridge in 1801, and he became more and 
more so as he was watched by his neigh- 
bours, in the pure truth of his life, the 
noble sobriety of his fervour, the manly 
wisdom of his teaching, public and private, 
his immense diligence in every duty, his 
total freedom from selfish aims, and the 
human warmth of his heart. 

In an always growing measure he moved 
and benefited the English Church which 
he loved so well, as the gownsmen of his 
congregation and of his chamber-gather- 
ings in King’s College went out to labour 
‘and teach in English parishes and Indian 
chaplaincies. ‘He has more influence 
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? 


than any Archbishop,” wrote Macaulay to 
his sister, in 1820. And that influence, 
through precept and example alike, was 
for the noblest good. He was, on the one 
hand, a man who personally knew what 
is meant by conversion; brought in his 
youth and spiritual solitude (through the 
strange means of a rule of compulsory 
Communion) for pardon and life to the 
atoning Lamb; clinging always and to the 
last to the Cross alone; filled with the 
Spirit of life and love; speaking out from 
a full heart his faith and joy; found one 
day in his rooms speechless with adora- 
tion, another day in tears under the sense 
of ‘the exceeding sinfulness of sin”’; 
ready to endure both hardness and scorn 
for his Master, though trained in all the 
old politeness, and attentive to it to the 
end. On the other hand, he was a living 
example of the strictest life of duty; self- 
controlled in every habit, the early riser, 
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the diligent reader, the methodical pastor 
in his parish, the loyal officer of his col- 
lege, the philanthropic friend of starving 
villagers, the rigid critic of his own 
expenses, the fearless reprover of his ad- 
mirers, the man who was always taking 
pains, and who never could be suspected 
of aiming at a place. Such a man, being 
also a preacher of uncommon force, dili- 
gently self-trained to make the best pos- 
sible use of his pulpit, was a formative 
power which could not but tell upon the 
young minds around him. Add to this 
his far-seeing views upon national Chris- 
tian duty, so that from the age of twenty- 
eight’ onwards he worked, planned, and 
sacrificed his own best helpers, for the 
cause of the Gospel in India. Add to 
this again his strong practical grasp upon 


1 When he received an appeal from Calcutta, asking 
him to find if possible two men ready to begin a mission 
in Bengal, if the Company’s leave could be obtained. 
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the problems of the Christian teacher. It 
was Simeon, more than any other man, 
who was able to reduce to order, and 
largely to pacify and harmonize, the pre- 
destinarian controversy of the previous 
generation; pointing out how much (not 
all, but much) of the conflict was over the 
two sides of one shield. Once again, it 
was Simeon, more than even the greatest 
of his predecessors, who taught and ex- 
emplified the fact that the warmest 
Evangelical, without any real sacrifice of 
inter-denominational fraternity in Christ, 
can and should be watchfully loyal to 
the order and the organization of the 
English Church in the normal exercise 
of his energies. 

The great funeral in King’s College 
Chapel, November 1836, was no more than 
the just tribute to Simeon’s eminence as 
a figure in our Church history. To be 
sure, it contained an element of reparation, 
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for hundreds took part in it who had sus- 
pected, or hated, or even insulted Simeon 
in the past. But apart from his perse- 
cutions he was great; his death crowned 
a life of personal influence very rarely 
equalled in Christian annals. 


Simeon’s Friends and Fellow-Workers 


The names which group themselves 
with his are many and memorable. 
Henry Martyn, first Senior Wrangler of 
the century (January 1801), was Simeon’s 
spiritual son. For two years he served 
Trinity Church as honorary curate, and 
then, under a grave sense of duty, com- 
municated with the Church Missionary 
Society with a view to foreign service. 
If accepted, he could not have been sent 
to British India, at that. time sealed to 
direct evangelistic effort. But circum- 
stances led to his undertaking a Com- 
pany’ chaplaincy, and thus for eight 
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years his fine mental gifts were devoted 
to India, where he ministered with fidelity 
to soldiers and civilians, and at the same 
time studied Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, and 
Persian, with the utmost energy, and with 
the success of a man whose linguistic 
power was even greater than his mathe- 
matical. He lived to translate the New 
Testament into two languages, to preach 
to the poor in Bengal, to reason with the 
mystics in Persia, to leave on British offi- 
cials a rare impression of holiness, cheer- 
fulness, and intellect, and to bequeath a 
memory to the Church which, since his 
early death in 1812, has borne incalculable 
fruit in lives led through his story to yield 
themselves and all their gifts to the heavenly 
Master. He was followed to India by two 
other disciples of Simeon’s, only less dis- 
tinguished intellectually than Martyn, and 
his equals in devotion ; Thomas Thomason, 
spared for nearly twenty years (1808-1827) 
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to labour with patient thoroughness in the 
mission field, and Daniel Corrie, who died 
in 1837, first Bishop of Madras, worn out 
by apostolic labour and travel. 

Meantime the Church at home was reap- 
ing, or to reap, the harvest of the influence 
of Simeon. From his circle came James 
Scholefield, Greek Professor in the Uni- 
versity, and for thirty years (1823-1853) 
vicar of St Michael’s, where his wise and 
spiritual expository preaching drew a host 
of gownsmen to hear him, some of whom, 
at home and far away, are still carrying on 
his torch of reverent scholarship and faith- 
ful witness. The two distinguished sons 
of John Venn of Clapham, Henry and 
John, were'a little junior to Scholefield 
in Simeon’s connexion; Henry, the future 
statesmanlike secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, strong, patient, far- 
sighted, great and deep of heart. A little 
senior again to them was Charles Bridges, 
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the admirable pastor in country and town, 
the unwearied student, the wise and loving 
expositor, the saint of God, whom I re- 
member, in his last days, in 1868, roused 
from gentle wanderings by the sound of 
the Lord’s name to all his old force and 
warmth of thought and expression. He 
in his youth, so he once told me, heard 
Thomas Scott preach at Cambridge; one 
sentence was, “It is too much honour 
to be an errand-boy for Christ.” T. R. 
Birks was one of the later Simeonites ; 
second Wrangler in 1832, and in his latter 
years (1872-1880) Professor of Moral 
Philosophy; a subtle mind of restless 
energy, a worshipping student of the Scrip- 
tures, in whom the speculative and re- 
verential elements were remarkably fused 
together. Francis Close (1797-1882), 
great in his pastoral usefulness at Chelten- 
ham, belonged to a rather earlier time at 
Cambridge ; so did the Elliotts of Brighton, 
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Henry, the founder of St Mary’s Hall, and 
Edward, the expositor of the Apocalypse, 
both of them high in University distinc- 
- tion; brothers of a sister whose “Just as 
IT am” (1847) has alone achieved more for 
God than many an active lifetime. Henry 
Melvill was their near contemporary at 
college ; in later years one of the greatest 
of English preachers. I recollect a Cam- 
bridge sermon of his, about the year 1860, 
when the congregation, almost painfully 
hushed through each splendid paragraph, 
stirred audibly at the end for a moment, 
and then were breathless again. William 
Carus was Simeon’s beloved helper and 
chosen successor in his Cambridge work, 
his younger intimate, non Carus sed caris- 
simus, as he liked to say; his biographer, 
and to the last of a bright, beautiful, 
and fruitful life, the delighted narrator of 
his words and work; himself the model 


of buoyant energy, the active dean of his 
B 
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college, Trinity, the friend of a host of 
gownsmen, and incumbent at once of St 
Mary’s and Trinity Churches, till he moved 
to Winchester in 1851. Charles Clayton 
followed him at Trinity Church. He too 
was a vigorous college-worker; a pastor 
admirable for methodical personal care of 
his people, and a preacher of the Gospel 
message whose simple power thronged the 
church always to the end. 


Types of many 

These names represent a great many 
others. All over England, while Simeon 
lived, men were going out into pastoral 
work instinct with his spirit, or rather 
with that of his Lord. My dear father 
(1801-1880), if I may be pardoned another 
personal allusion to a memory ever more 
sacred to me, was a type of that noble 
generation. In his early manhood, in 
charge of a large country parish, he pro- 
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cured a confirmation visit from Bishop 
Burgess, of Salisbury ; the old man cheered 
the younger in his unassisted efforts after 
thorough parochial care, saying how he 
found everywhere that ‘‘men of his 
opinions” were the active promoters of 
schools, and diligent teachers of the young 
for confirmation. Meanwhile “men of 
those opinions” were called, like their 
leader at Cambridge, to not a little trial 
in the way of social exile. The story 
is well known of the lady who could not 
be driven in the Bishop of London’s 
carriage to John Venn’s rectory at Clap- 
ham; it would compromise the Bishop; 
she must be set down a little way off, at 
a tavern, where Venn’s two sons went to 
meet her. In 1829, a young clergyman 
came to begin work in his Dorsetshire 
parish. His neighbours were not parti- 
-cularly sociable; and he learnt through a 
friend, after a time, that at a meet of the 
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hounds he had been discussed, and pro- 
nounced a ‘‘ Methodist,’ on whom it was 
not necessary to call. But no one of that 
sort, so far as I have heard, ever thought 
of airing such troubles as a grievance ; 
they came in the day’s work for God." 


Oxford 


Oxford had no Simeon; though Simeon, 
when he met Copleston, then Provost of 
Oriel, afterwards (1828-1849) Bishop of 
Llandaff, remarked that he had never 
known a man with whom his sympathies 
were more complete. Oxford however 
produced some of the truest examples 
of Evangelical life and labour. William 
Marsh was one of these, ordained in 
1800, and spared to ninety-four, radiant 
to the last with a contagious life and love 
which seem hereditary in his daughter, 


1 See further E. Stock, “ History of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society,” i. 38, 39. 
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whom many will bless in the last day. At 
Birmingham, “ millennial Marsh” won the 
attention and respect of his Chartist par- 
ishioners, as he lived before them a life 
which overflowed equally with practical 
sympathy and heavenly hopes ; an influence 
carried all through his long course to the 
end. Another was Josiah Pratt, Simeon’s 
own junior contemporary (1768-1844), 
Wilberforce’s co-operator in rousing Eng- 
land to the scandal of the exclusion of 
missionaries from British India, for twenty- 
two years the wise and courageous helms- 
man of the Church Missionary Society, and 
practically founder of its College (1825) ; 
then, for his last twenty years, the active 
pastor of St Stephen’s, Coleman Street. 
Not far from him there, for some time, 
laboured another Oxonian, Daniel Wilson, 
in the great parish of Islington; a strong 
organizer and preacher. He, in 1831, was 
sent as Bishop to Calcutta, to work there 
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for a quarter of a century with great 
devotion and individual force, surviving to 
see the Mutiny, and to bear memorable 
public witness in his feeble old age to 
England’s duty to India as a trust for God. 


Wilberforce 


I have called this period the age of 
Simeon and of Wilberforce. This last 
illustrious name (1759-1833) takes us 
back to Cambridge, where Wilberforce and 
Simeon were about contemporaries, though 
they did not become personally acquainted 
till later in life. Early influenced by his 
aunt, a disciple of Whitefield’s, William 
Wilberforce was decisively converted in 
1785, and twelve years later published his 
“Practical View of the prevailing Religious 
System of professed Christians in the higher 
and middle Classes, contrasted with Real 
Christianity.” 


He was already a member of Parliament 
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of seventeen years’ standing, elected at 
the age of twenty ; and he sat continuously 
till his retirement in 1824. The influence 
of a book wholly aimed at a spiritual end, 
earnestly advocating the Gospel of faith 
and new life, written by a brilliant member 
of the Commons, was immense; the pub- 
lication “made an epoch.” Already its 
author had set himself also to a great 
public enterprise of mercy and truth, the 
abolition of slavery. The struggle on 
both sides was determined ; Wilberforce’s 
charm and sweetness held an iron re- 
solve within them, and in 1807, after 
incredible difficulties, he saw the slave- 
trade abolished. Burke, Pitt, Fox, Clark- 
son, and the Quakers generally, had given 
him powerful aid; but he, under God, 
was the pars maxima of the work. Then 
he laboured on for the further achieve- 
ment of the abolition of slavery itself. 
Age compelled him ultimately to give the 
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task over to other hands. But three days 
before his death he heard that the victory 
was won. 
The Clapham Circle 

Wilberforce must not be left without a 
glance backward at that “‘ Clapham Sect” 
of which he was a member, the circle of 
Evangelical laymen who gathered, a hun- 
dred years ago, round the ministry of 
John Venn at Clapham; Henry Thorn- 
ton, Zachary Macaulay, Charles Grant, 
James Stephen, and their friends. The 
picture of that remarkable circle quoted 
by Mr Stock in his “History of the 
Church Missionary Society” (ch. iv.) is 
one to study with a grateful feeling. 
The presence in England just then, in 
the formidable years before the fall of 
Napoleon, of such a body of strong, 
convinced Christian men, vigorous in 
thought, firm in faith, highly cultured, 
and versed in affairs, was itself a pledge 
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and omen of mercy for the country and 
the Church. Certainly it bore abundant 
“fruits of righteousness which were by 
Jesus Christ, to the glory and praise of 
God.” We may say much the same, 
mutatis mutandis, of the small circle of 
London clergy which then began to meet 
under the name of the “Eclectic”; the 
Church Missionary Society grew almost 
directly out of their meetings. ‘The re- 
cord of their conversations (1778-1814) 
in Archdeacon Pratt’s ‘“‘ Eclectic Notes” is 
full of words of Christian wisdom, spiri- 


tual and practical. 


T. Fowell Buxton 


I spoke of a devolution of Wilberforce’s 
work, in his old age, to other hands. 
Those were, in a leading degree, the 
hands of Thomas Fowell Buxton (1786- 
1845), an Essex man by birth, a distin- 
guished student of Trinity College, Dublin, 
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and for twenty years a member of Parlia- 
ment. Strong physically and morally, and 
early brought to definite faith and Chris- 
tian life, unwearied in work, large in heart, 
resolute in purpose, he was always the 
friend of the oppressed. His sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth Fry, the angel of the prisons, 
found in him a strong supporter. And 
when Wilberforce was leaving Parliament, 
Buxton was already there, throwing his 
soul into the cause of abolition. North- 
repps Hall, near Cromer, still seems in- 
stinct, in all its beautiful precincts, with 
the memories of his prolonged campaign, 
in which his sister and his cousin, ‘‘the 
ladies of Northrepps Cottage,” and his 
gifted daughter, were the devoted helpers. 
The battle was won in 1833. It was 
one of the noblest moments of the moral 
history of England. Twenty millions of 
money was voted to buy the slave-owners’ 
rights, and the legislative measure was 
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indeed the act of the nation; “ Parlia- 
ment,” writes Channing, “did but register 
the edict of the people.” Sir T. F. Bux- 
ton’s last years were saddened and broken 
by the failure of the ‘Niger Expedition” 
of 1841; an effort which later, however, 
proved the prelude to great benefits for 
Africa. But his personal faith was un- 
clouded as he lay down to die. “I have 
a firm hold on Christ; yes, indeed I have, 
unto eternal life.” His successors in the 
third generation tread in his steps to-day. 


The Oxford Movement 


Before Simeon’s death the ‘ Oxford 
Movement” had begun. The Christian 
Year was published in 1827, and in 1833 
John Keble preached the sermon on 
‘National Apostasy” (occasioned by the 
suppression of certain Irish bishoprics) 
which Newman regarded as the actual 
starting-point of the modern High Church 
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movement. In 1833 appeared the first 
Tract for the Tumes, the series which 
closed in 1841 with the number (XC.) 
in which Newman claimed to find in the 
Articles a condemnation, not of pre- 
Reformation theology in a large sense, 
but only of its aberrations in minor 
detail. It is impossible here to discuss, 
however briefly, the principles and pro- 
gress of the ‘ Tractarian” school. From 
a beginning in which some of its leaders 
appear to have aimed at no more than a 
restoration of what they believed to be 
the English theology of the seventeenth 
century, and with little desire, if any, to 
revolutionize the externals of worship, this 
powerful movement has flowed in a strong 
tide up to the present time, when some 
of the successors of Keble and his friends 
avow a theology and cultivate a ritual 
distinguished by only vanishing lines from 
that of the Roman Church. I for one 
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cannot think that the memorable Oxford 
group of the thirties combined consciously 
to prepare a complete counter-Reforma- 
tion, though certainly one of them, Hur- 
rell Froude, avowed a harsh and narrow- 
minded animosity against the Reformers. 
To many of them, assuredly, a vision of 
the Church was present in which the 
best elements of patristic, medieval, and 
English theology appeared blended into 
an ideal whole, in a golden haze. Never- 
theless, I cannot but maintain that their 
theory of the Body of Christ, and of the 
way of salvation, was not so much a 
development as a really new thing, in 
the main stream of our post-Reformation 
theology. Certainly their teaching on the 
vital necessity of Episcopacy, on Justifica- 
tion, on Regeneration, and on the nature 
of the Eucharistic Presence, was not that 
of Hall, nor even of Andrewes and Laud, 


nor of Beveridge. 
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The Oxford leaders gravitated, more 
than even they at first realized, to lines 
of belief not only antecedent but alien 
to the Reformation with its historical 
sequel, lines which led inevitably to more 
sympathy with unreformed than with re- 
formed Christendom. This new tendency 
touched the Church at a time when 
powerful influences, literary romanticism 
among them, had prepared many minds 
for the seed sown by the powerful and 
attractive personalities who led the school. 
Assuredly, too, it found the Evangelical 
side affected already by some of the mis- 
chiefs of traditionalism, not careful enough 
to study progress, and mistaking formulas 
sometimes for life. Whatever the con- 
ditions, the success of the work at Oxford 
was phenomenal, so that under Newman’s 
spell (as Mr Gladstone has recorded) quite 
a third of the whole student body were at 
one time intending candidates for orders. 
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And the leaven spread rapidly through 
the Church, in spite of protests from very 
various quarters, and of such shocks from 
within as the secession of Newman to the 
Church of Rome in 1845. 


Its side of Benefit 


With all readiness I admit that this 
epoch and its results brought contribu- 
tions of good to English Christianity. 
An exaggeration is sometimes used to 
correct its opposite, and the extreme 
prominence given by the Tractarians to 
the Sacraments, and to the corporate idea, 
and to the greatness of worship, had a 
work to do in that way, and did it. But 
this cannot overcome in me the conviction 
that the root principles of the Oxford 
Movement were widely other than those 
of the Reformation, and owt of scale with 
the authentic theology of the Scriptures. 
I do not wonder then that from nearly 
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the first the new teaching was regarded 
with suspicion, and that earnest efforts 
were made to counteract it. In the 
literary field, it called out a strong cham- 
pion of the Reformation. William Goode 
(1801-1868), a Cambridge student, and for 
many years a London rector, till in 1860 
he became Dean of Ripon, was a man of 
real learning and great intellectual power. 
Between 1842 and 1856 he published a 
series of books which will never be out 
of date for reference and for suggestion, 
all bearing on the controversy in the 
Church. The first was ‘The Divine 
Rule of Faith and Practice,” a massive 
structure of fact and argument on the 
historical validity of the central Refor- 
mation positions. ‘This was followed by 
several shorter but equally able books; 
an “Examination of Tract XC.,” and 
treatises on Infant Baptism, Orders, and 
the Eucharistic Presence. Amidst the 
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mass of other literature called out by 
the new crisis, one permanent gain was 
the publication, in the forties, of the 
“Parker ” Series, an accessible edition of 
the works of the English Reformers, in 
which Evangelicals and High Churchmen 
(of the old school) worked together. But 
Goode’s labours stand out in the fore- 
ground, and form a lasting appeal to 
the inheritors of his convictions to follow 
him into the field of historical research 


with energy and hope. 


The Great Societies 


But here we have travelled already over 
the border into our Second Period. Before 
we leave the first, let us recall one of its 
- characteristic landmarks, the rise of the 
great Societies. In 1801 the Church 
Missionary Society was two years old. 
In 1808 the Society for the evangeliza- 


tion of the Jews arose. In 1836 appeared 
c 
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the Church Pastoral-Aid Society; it was 
formed in the committee room of its elder 
sister, the Church Missionary Society, just 
before Simeon’s death; Josiah Pratt and 
Edward Bickersteth were among its first 
workers. The great inter-denominational 
Societies began earlier, largely supported 
by Churchmen; the Religious Tract Society 
in 1799, the Bible Society in 1804. The 
City Mission came later, in 1836, a result, 
like the Pastoral-Aid Society, of a growing 
consciousness of the total inadequacy of 
old methods, or at least of old resources, 
to meet the modern problem of the un- 
natural and disastrous congestion of the 
cities, above all of the Capital. One fact 
should be remembered regarding the rise 
of the Church Societies of this period. 
Not one of them was formed with any 
intention of promoting the interests of a 
party. The Church Missionary Society is 
Evangelical not by one word of its constitu- 
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tion, but by the force of sympathies. ‘The 
help of all Churchmen was welcomed by 
the founders of the Pastoral-Aid Society. 
Pusey responded with a generous offer of 
4100 a year. He withdrew it as a protest 
against the employment of lay-agents; a 
scruple which John Newton had urged a 
generation earlier at the rise of the Church 
Missionary Society. 
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Il 


The Second Period: Introduction 


WE approach our Second Period, the times 
of Shaftesbury. As we leave the earlier 
decades, we cannot but remark that their 
close saw the Church of England vastly 
more alive to her mission, and better fur- 
nished for it, than she was at their begin- 
ning. Is it too much to say that this was 
pre-eminently due, under God, to the labours 
and example of the Evangelical sons of the 
Church? Their clergy had been, during 
this period, almost entirely left out in 
ecclesiastical promotions; they were, as 
we have seen, sometimes treated as if 
scarcely in society; their numbers were 
never relatively large. But their general 
diligence as pastors, preachers, and writers, 
their living message to troubled hearts, 
their zeal for evangelistic aggression, in 
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Africa, in India, in English cities and in 
the country, their growing attention to the 
ery for philanthropic Christian labour, all 
formed an influence as strong as it was 
artless and unobtrusive, and which was 
none the weaker for their being neglected 
in preferment. It is not a very useful 
occupation to construct imaginary history. 
But I am sometimes tempted to conjec- 
ture, with longing and regret, the issues 
which might have followed if our Church 
developments in the thirties had taken 
lines so much nearer to the precedents of 
Hooker and of Ussher as to have made a 
coalescence natural and solid between the 
Simeonites and somewhat higher Church- 
men. One result, I cannot but think, would 
have been a great advance by this time to- 
wards a union, or however a co-ordination, 
of our English Protestant Christendom as a 
whole, in a way which might have moved 
the world. 
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The Period of Shaftesbury 


I place the great name of the seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury as a title to the years 
ranging from the late thirties to the early 
eighties. He has a complex claim to 
stand thus as a note or landmark. He 
was at once a convinced and pronounced 
Churchman of the Reformation, a zealous 
promoter of evangelistic aggression, and a 
pre-eminent Christian philanthropist. The 
period of his life was one alike of eccle- 
siastical controversy, of largely developed 
effort to reach the “lapsed masses” with 
the Gospel, and of personal labours and 
legislative reforms in the interest of the 
suffering and the oppressed. 


Lord Shaftesbury 


I do not think that English History 
records many memories, if any, more 


noble than Lord Shaftesbury’s. He died 
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in 1885, at eighty-four; having for nearly 
sixty years dedicated himself, and all his 
personal talents and patrician honours, 
consciously, and with indomitable persist- 
ence, to one life-work, and one only, the 
service of God and of his neighbour. 
An inscription on a wall at Harrow tells 
us how, when he was a schoolboy, the 
sight of an act of cruelty done upon an 
animal roused him to a resolve to wage 
war hereafter for the weak and suffering. 
The resolve deepened into what may be 
correctly described as a ruling passion, 
strong even until death. A haunting 
melancholy troubled him all through his 
course, along with a_ self - depreciation, 
close akin to it, which constantly found 
expression in his private diaries. His 
austerely fine presence, and invariable self- 
control of manner, with an aristocratic 
courtesy which had an “I thank you, sir,” 
ready for the commonest act of civility, 
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concealed an anxious, sensitive, highly 
nervous temperament to which nothing 
came easy in the path of duty. But when 
that path was once chosen it was never for 
an hour forsaken; least of all was there 
hesitation in it when it led through evil 
report, contempt, and opposition. Never 
was there a more single mind. Repeated 
offers of a seat in one Ministry or another 
were declined, with one passing exception 
(1834-1835), that his hands might be quite 
free for independent philanthropy.  In- 
herited pecuniary difficulties were reso- 
lutely dealt with, but never allowed to form 
an excuse for inaction in his public enter- 
prises. So he fought and laboured on. 
As early as 1828 he was at work in the 
cause of the factory hands; in 1847 a Ten- 
Hours Bill was carried, chiefly by his 
efforts, and he persisted till, in 1874, the 
legislation on the subject reached a final 
stage. For the ‘“‘climbing-boys” he con- 
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tended from 1840 to 1864; for the women 
and children of the mines, from 1842. 
Ragged Schools, practically initiated by 
Champneys, in Whitechapel, in 1837, won 
his eager support in 1843. In 1848, the 
year of revolutions, it was he who, at 
Osborne, introduced Prince Albert to his 
noble part in philanthropic work, incalcu- 
lably useful to the nation. In 1870 he 
joined himself heartily to the workers 
among the “‘costers” of the East End. 
And what he did in all these directions 
was done with expert knowledge won by 
examination at first hand; as early as 1846 
he had deliberately set himself to explore 
the London slums, till in time he knew the 
facts of their condition as well as their 
inhabitants themselves. He might have 
made a name in other lines of enterprise. 
At Oxford he took a first-class in the 
Classical School. He had in youth a 
keen appetite for scientific knowledge. 
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His speaking power was great; when fully 
aroused on a subject of which he was 
master he rose to magnificence. He had 
strong political convictions, and a pro- 
‘found patriotism ; the Reform Bill of 1867, 
revolutionizing the franchise, called out 
from him, as from Mr Lowe, afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke, Cassandra-warnings of 
the utmost earnestness and power. But 
all his capacities and ambitions were sub- 
ordinated to the one great purpose of 
befriending the victims of the struggle of 
life. From early youth to death he was a 
convinced, thoughtful, avowed Christian 
believer, to whom the personal Saviour 
was all things for his soul, and for whom 
the divine Book was the sure oracle of 
truth; and he was a splendid illustration 
of the fact that such beliefs can be as the 
spirit to the limbs, in a life of strenuous 
effort for the present material and moral 
good of men. If “Christian Socialism” 
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means the full and practical recognition of 
the duty to apply the word and will of the 
Saviour of man the sinner to the fullest 
present benefit of man the struggler and 
sufferer, leaving no relation and condition 
of life outside His government, then indeed 
Lord Shaftesbury, patrician of patricians, the 
perfect antithesis to the demagogue, totally 
free from that flattery of “the masses” 
which is as ignoble as any flattery of kings, 
was the ideal of a Christian Socialist. 


His Influence 


It is needless to say that he was not 
the first in this field. In 1817, Fowell 
Buxton headed a powerful movement for 
the good of the destitute poor of London ; 
at one meeting £46,000 was raised on the 
spot. The labours of Mrs Fry and others 
in the prisons had done much even earlier 
to awaken the spirit of beneficence in face 
of modern evils. M. F. Sadler, the elder, 
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preceded Shaftesbury in some of his great 
efforts, and Robert Southey cheered him 
on in his first work for the factory-people. 
But to Shaftesbury must always belong 
the glory that he gave his whole life and 
his great position to philanthropy, in the 
way alike of direct contact with sufferers 
and of legislative labour on their behalf ; 
always, with the utmost explicitness, avow- 
ing his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
mainspring of his work for human happi- 
ness. 
Other sides of his Work 

Closely connected with these his main 
labours was his active support of the nume- 
rous religious and philanthropic Societies 
which won his confidence. For many years 
he was president of the Bible Society, and 
threw all his zeal into its great work. But 
what institution formed for genuine Evan- 
gelical effort had not his aid? I recollect 
reading over, about 1874, the long pro- 
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gramme of the “May Meetings” of the 
coming season, and finding that he was 
personally to preside at about one half of 
the number. On every such occasion he 
was sure to speak with the weight and 
energy of genuine knowledge and _heart- 
felt purpose. When, at an earlier period, 
there was a new awakening to the need 
of extended and aggressive methods of 
evangelization, he gave all his sympathy 
and support to the bold method of holding 
religious services in the theatres. He was 
largely instrumental also in the opening 
of St Paul's and the Abbey for simple 
evening services for the populace. 


The Palmerston Bishops 


In one important quarter he was per- 
mitted to influence the Church directly. 
Lord Palmerston, stepfather to Lady 
Shaftesbury, in his long ministerial career 
appointed an unusual number of Arch- 
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bishops, Bishops, and Deans. Knowing 
his kinsman’s close attention to Church 
matters, and justly valuing his judgment, 
he turned to him constantly for advice. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s first suggestions were 
given in 1856; and he was mainly respon- 
sible for the appointments of Longley to 
Durham, York, and Canterbury, Baring 
to Durham, Thomson to Gloucester and 
to York, Waldegrave to Carlisle, Pelham to 
Norwich, Wigram to Rochester, Jeune to 
Peterborough, Ellicott (now the last sur- 
vivor) to Gloucester, Browne to Ely, 
Trench to Dublin, Tait to London. Add 
the preferment to deaneries of Close, 
Alford, Goode, Jeremie, Law, and Midle- 
ton. It was the fashion long ago to 
criticize, or rather to revile, the Palmer- 
ston appointments as promotions of mere 
“ Low Churchmen,” and of unlearned men 
besides. The names given above are a 
sufficient answer. Longley, Tait, Thom- 
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son, Ellicott, Browne, Trench, Alford, 
Jeremie, were not members of the Evan- 
gelical school. Baring, Waldegrave, and 
Jeune were men of eminent distinction 
at Oxford. The episcopate had been 
rising towards its ideal of laborious dili- 
gence before Palmerston’s first choices were 
made; C. J. Blomfield and Samuel Wilber- 
force had made a memorable impression. 
But Mr Stock? is right when he says that 
‘Lord Palmerston’s first appointments set 
at once a new standard of qualification for 
the episcopate, which has been a recognised 
standard ever since.” One thing is cer- 
tain ; political claims were to a new degree 
banished from the consideration, and the 
good of the diocese and the Church was 
honestly put into the first place. 


Other Religious Efforts 


It is impossible here to touch in detail 


upon Lord Shaftesbury’s many other efforts 
1“ History of the C.M.S.,” ii. 23. 
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for the Church and generally for religion ; 
his efforts to improve the system of ecclesi- 
astical courts, his burning appeals for a 
Christian basis for education, when the 
Education Act of 1870 raised the question 
on a national scale. Nor can I pause to 
tell the story of his work for the Crimean 
army, under the terrible sufferings brought 
upon it by official incompetence, nor of his 
active sympathy with every genuine move- 
ment on the Continent for civil or religious 
liberty. Enough has been said to present 
him as a great Christian man, who both 
represented and elevated his age on some 
of the most important sides of its life, 
social and religious. 
Estimate of his Character 

He fell asleep at last, like Buxton before 
him, in the deep peace of faith,’ an object 
of national reverence, while in his own 


eyes a monument of divine mercy. The 


1 Yet saying, “I cannot bear to leave the world. with all 
the misery wn rt.” 
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reserved exterior of his character under 
common circumstances hindered his popu- 
larity in some quarters, particularly, perhaps, 
among his own Order. But, to the great 
good of England, he was immensely popular 
with the middle and lower classes. The 
man who fought the battles of the poor 
as if one of themselves, the man who was 
persuaded only with the greatest difficulty, 
after several offers, to accept the Garter, 
and then delighted to associate it with 
his work, telling the East End people that 
a letter to him addressed “K. G. and 
Coster” would always find him, was sure 
of the English heart. Those who really 
knew him, of whatever class, loved the man 
of great purpose and gentle soul. I have 
often heard the late Lady Eastlake, keenest 
of observers, severest critic of mere “ pro- 
fessors of religion,” speak of her impressions 
of Shaftesbury as she saw him, in her 


and his latter years, on philanthropic 
D 
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committees. Her words expressed an 
unreserved and reverent admiration. 


The Period in some Chief Aspects 


Lord Shaftesbury’s activities form a sort 
of heading to most of the Evangelical 
work and developments of his time. His 
fidelity to the Reformation tradition and 
to the divine authority of Scripture re- 
minds us of one unwelcome but inevitable 
feature of an age which felt the full influ- 
ence of the school of Pusey, and at the 
same time the strong beginnings of the 
naturalistic theology first made prominent 
within the Church by ‘Essays and Re- 
views” (1858). The period saw a long 
series of ecclesiastical prosecutions. They 
included the Gorham case (1849), in which 
the Evangelical doctrine of Baptism was 
learnedly defended ; occasioning one mas- 
terly vindication of it from a scholar of 
another school, J. B. Mozley, in his 
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“Review of the Baptismal Controversy.” 
Later came the prosecution for heresy of 
Rowland Williams, one of the Essayists, 
at the instance of Bishop Hamilton of 
Salisbury. After 1866, the development 
of ‘“‘ritualism” in the externals of worship 
(as repellent to the older type of High 
Churchmen, such as Hook of Leeds, as 
to the Evangelicals) greatly agitated the 
Church, and one case after another was 
carried to the courts representing the 
Supremacy of the Crown. Evangelicals 
were divided on the wisdom of these pro- 
secutions, some of them urging that the 
reference to the courts checked, pro tem- 
pore, in common fairness, their public 
witness to what they held to be the truth. 
It was, and is, a difficult problem. A 
Church showing even a semblance of 
anarchy is a Church in perilous case. 
A national Church not watchfully true 
to its understanding with the Nation 
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is not true to its duty to the divine 
Exemplar of all fidelity. On the other 
hand, litigation in connexion with some of 
the inmost truths of Christianity (which are 
involved in almost all our contests upon 
ritual) isa mournful anomaly in itself. And 
prosecution, under modern conditions, is 
a sure method for throwing a lustre of 
quasi-martyrdom over the censured party. 
However, the prosecutions took place, in 
anxious succession. 

The ritual, or rather sacramental, agita- 
tion, called out, of course, much literary 
and platform work from Evangelicals, 
as well as new combinations for action. 
But it is fair to say that some of the 
most forcible answers to the new school 
were those contributed by High Churchmen 
of the older sort; Vogan’s “ True Doctrine 
of the Eucharist,” welcomed by Thirl- 
wall as unanswerable, is a distinguished 
instance. The foundation successively, 
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between 1863 and 1881, at great cost, of 
three Divinity Halls—St John’s, Highbury 
(the personal gift of the late Rey. Alfred 
Peache and his sister), and Wycliffe and 
Ridley at the two ancient Universities— 
was an issue of the time of controversy full 
of possibilities of usefulness for the long 
future. In the field of critical controversy, 
opened by the “‘ Essays and Reviews,” and 
by the writings of Colenso, some admirable 
work of defence was done by the Hebraist, 
Alexander M‘Caul, and later by Payne 
Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, and then Dean of Canterbury. 


Church Infe in general 


Alike in dioceses and in parishes the 
period of Shaftesbury saw important de- 
velopments both of local work and of larger 
co-operation. It was a time of strong men 
‘in leading Evangelical posts. Champneys 
(afterwards Dean of Lichfield), distin- 
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guished in the Oxford Schools, went to 
Whitechapel in 1837, and there did a 
work of remarkable thoroughness and 
power. M‘Neile (afterwards Dean of 
Ripon) at Liverpool, and J. C. Miller at 
Birmingham, about the middle of the 
period, exerted a Christian influence of an 
uncommon kind each in his great city, 
which is felt in its results to-day; they 
certainly proved that the Evangelical be- 
liever and teacher can face and lead 
thought and life in great industrial centres 
with genuine mastery. Close at Chelten- 
ham, F. Cunningham at Lowestoft, Perry 
in the Cambridge suburbs, E. Hoare in 
Holloway, Ramsgate, and Tunbridge Wells, 
Ryle and Groome in the Suffolk country, 
were noble examples among many of wise 
pastoral management and the purest Chris- 
tian earnestness. Of Bishops, perhaps no 
men ever gave themselves more diligently 
to the diocese, and to it only, than did 
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Pelham at Norwich, Waldegrave at Car- 
lisle, and Baring at Durham. Bishop 
Creighton, in the “‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” bears a fine testimony to the 
unpretending greatness of Baring’s work 
and character, his large and wise pecuniary 
liberality, his development of parishes, so 
that more than a hundred were formed 
under his care, and the “stern modesty” 
which expressed itself when he declined to 
have his portrait painted for the diocese. 


The Revwal 

The middle point of the period was 
marked by a great spiritual event. <A 
“Revival,” beginning, so far as human 
influences can be traced, with a_ small 
prayer-meeting in New York in 1858, 
passed in great power, within the next 
two or three years, over the United States, 
the North of Ireland, and large parts of 
England. To God only can be fully 
known the workings of such a pheno- 
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menon, the inner secret of the mysterious 
simultaneousness of like manifestations in 
isolated places. But the fact was patent. 
Within a time strangely short the breadth 
and length of the American Union saw 
the wave of spiritual enquiry reach and 
lift innumerable hearts. Ships arrived in 
the harbour of New York with “ revivals” 
on board, first felt in the mid-Atlantic. 
And our side of the Ocean answered in 
a memorable way to the same secret force, 
which “waited not for the sons of men,” 
connecting itself little, if at all, with 
powerful preaching and systematic pre- 
paration, but issuing everywhere in the 
spontaneous question of the soul, ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” Well do I 
recollect the movement as it affected my 
native place ; the dense congregations, the 
frequent and inexpressibly solemn meet- 
ings, the response of souls to the simplest 
reading of Scripture and to the homeliest 
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appeals, the transfigured lives, the fruits of 
righteousness. Of course there were draw- 
backs, and some bitter disappointments ; 
there were some such after Pentecost itself. 
But the thing in itself was of God, an evi- 
dence ‘‘in the midst of the years,” that His 
grace is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 
How the Revival was met 

I mention the Revival here that we 
may ask how it was met by Evangelical 
Churchmen. By many, with thanks- 
giving, and with strong sympathy, and 
with the earnest effort to guide its forces 
into secure channels, in order to results of 
solid and lasting benefit. So Henry Venn 
welcomed it, and Edward Hoare, and the 
founder of the Mildmay institutions and 
Conference, William Pennefather (1816- 
1873), that beautiful example of the union 
of pastoral diligence with the evangelist’s 
fervour ; the man whose very look of holy 
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happiness was used to the conversion of 
souls. But it was not so everywhere. 
Too many who should have known far 
better looked askance at it as a strange and 
suspicious wave of mere ‘enthusiasm,’ * 
and feared it as likely to detach from the 
Church those who felt its power. This was 
a strange failure to read current signs, for 
already there had been tokens of a coming 
development of spiritual work. Parochial 
“Missions” were as yet, and for another 
ten years, unknown. but about 1856 
there was a movement of a kindred sort; 
a parish clergyman would arrange with a 
few well-known men to preach in suc- 
cession in his church on the evenings of 
one week. I have listened as a boy to 
sermons of such a course, preached by 
Molyneux, Ryle, Miller, Cadman, and Wal- 
degrave; as I look back I see great con- 


1 “So you think there is something it it!” was the only 
remark of a leading Evangelical to H. Venn after a 
sermon at St. Paul’s. 
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gregations, and intense, expectant attention. 
However, the Revival was but coldly 
welcomed, or welcomed not at all, in 
many parishes. I venture to think, as I 
know that some of the best observers of 
an elder generation thought at the time, 
that this was no less than a disastrous 
mistake, not for the parishes only, but for 
the Church. That tide, taken at the flood, 
and utilized thoughtfully for the glory of 
God, might have put another face on 
English Christianity ever since, in the way 
of spiritual power and ecclesiastical peace 
and cohesion. Not that the occasion was 
wholly lost, by any means. I have noticed 
already the remarkable effort of the preach- 
ings in theatres, and the opening of cathe- 
drals for popular services. Both had to do 
indirectly with the Revival. But more re- 
sults, immeasurably more, might have been 
reaped from it, to the highest ends, had it 


been better met. 
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Parochial Missions 


The work of Parochial ‘“ Missions” in 
our Church may be dated from 1869. At 
first they were regarded with misgiving, 
as the name and the idea were borrowed 
from the Romanists. Bickersteth of Hamp- 
stead, pastor, divine, and poet, afterwards 
(1885-1900) Bishop of Exeter, was among 
the first to see their possibilities, and to feel 
that the origin of the method had nothing 
to do with its application. His example 
was widely followed, with large spiritual 
results, and the Church Parochial Mission 
Society arose ere long, to concentrate and 
organize such effort; a work always to be 
linked with the name of Hay Aitken, pre- 
eminent among English “ missioners.” 


Moody's Visits to England 


This mention leads naturally to that of 
the great American evangelist, who was, I 
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believe, the first to discover Mr Aitken’s 
power, D. L. Moody. After a first and 
comparatively unnoticed visit to this 
country, Mr Moody, with his fellow-worker 
(now his survivor) Mr Sankey, came to 
Scotland in 1873, and then entered Eng- 
land. I first heard of the enterprise at a 
Cambridge high-table, in the autumn of 
1873; .one of the company had just come 
from Edinburgh, and spoke of “ two Ameri- 
cans” then preaching there; “you could 
find the meeting-place by following the 
crowd in the street.” That year and the 
next reminded many of the Revival time ; 
so manifestly was there a power abroad 
not of man but of God, rather preceding 
than following the track of the evangelists, 
preparing the ground for the sower. And 
now we had learned the lesson too much 
missed in 1859. Widely and warmly, 
Churchmen recognized the moral and 
spiritual greatness of Mr Moody, not- 
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withstanding the quaintness and even 
grotesqueness of some of his utterances ; 
they saw in him a man through whom 
indeed his Master was working, and they 
were not deterred from welcoming him by 
the detachment of his work from the Eng- 
lish church-system. At that time, and in 
the second visit nine years later, parishes 
and pastors beyond reckoning felt the 
benefit of the devoted labours of Moody 
and Sankey. A vast demonstration was 
given of the undying power of the old 
Gospel message upon the wills and lives 
of men. If any despondent minds had 
been tempted to think that the ‘“‘ Word 
of the Cross” had somehow had its day 
and lost its power, and that the modern 
soul must be reached and transfigured by 
some means more consonant with “the 
wisdom of men,” they had good cause to 
be reassured. Practically, the one burthen 
of the evangelists was Christ crucified for 
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us, and calling us, by the Holy Spirit, into 
a life of regenerate peace and power in 
union with Himself. Everywhere this told 
upon men, whether they were the working- 
people of the cities, or the cultivated and 
wealthy, from among whom a great harvest 
of conversions was reaped, or (in 1882) 
the students of Cambridge and then of 
Oxford. The Cambridge mission-week will 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it, and in any degree shared in its work. 
Beginning with an apparent total failure, 
when a huge meeting was broken up by 
well-contrived interruption, it ended in a 
spiritual victory of the most striking and 
at the same time solid kind. The moral 
results were perceptible long, long after, 
in the definitely raised tone of Colleges. 
And through the devoted after-lives of 
many student-converts, some of them now 
missionaries among the heathen, some the 
incumbents of great English parishes, 
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themselves in turn winners of souls for 
God, that work lives on in power to-day. 


The Spirit of 1875 


To retrace our steps for a while, from 
1882 to 1875, the culminating year of 
Moody’s first visit, more than one other 
phenomenon must be noticed, affecting 
Evangelical Churchmen and their work. 
Truly that was a period, like 1858, when 
a pervading energy from above could not 
but be recognized. At Cambridge I well 
remember the presence of an extraordi- 
nary spirit of prayer, and the welcome 
given by great meetings of gownsmen to 
the addresses, from time to time, of Mr 
Stevenson (afterwards Sir Arthur) Black- 
wood, whose voice of witness and appeal 
was first heard in Cambridge in 1873. 
About the same time began (at the in- 
stance of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel) the annual general Inter- 
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cessions for Foreign Missions; a spiritual 
effort followed with impressive promptitude 
by a great rise in both gifts and per- 
sonal offers for the Mission-field. Mr H. 
M. Stanley’s conveyance of the invitation 
from Uganda came in 1875, in time to 
meet this flowing tide. Who shall estimate 
the reflex effect upon our general life 
and work which that period has exerted ? 
It was the beginning of many things 
which, as we shall see later, have given 
to missionary enterprise a place in our 
thoughts which is quite peculiar in our 
Church Christendom, and which has largely 
moulded and animated activities at home 
as well as in the Mission-field. 


The Salvation Army 


The remarkable movement of the Salva- 
tion Army (originated in 1865 as ‘“ The 
Christian Mission”) must not be left un- 


mentioned ; its full organization dates from 
E 
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1878. To Evangelical Churchmen the 
“Army” has inevitably presented reasons 
for grave regret, in respect both of doc- 
trine and of order. In theory at least, 
its leading teachers have seemed to sub- 
stitute a certain sort of justification by 
holiness for the profound watchword of 
the Reformation, Justification by Faith. 
And the crystallization of the workers 
and converts into a definite sect, strictly 
governed, tending rather to alienate its 
adherents from part and lot in general 
Christian life than otherwise, has been 
matter for sorrow. So has been the disuse 
of the Sacraments; so has been a ten- 
dency towards a loose and unconsciously 
irreverent handling of divine things in 
the way of speech. Nevertheless, who 
will deny that this phenomenal move- 
ment has contributed influences of good 
to the life and work of Churchmen? In 
its noblest exemplars (and not a few have 
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indeed been noble) it has presented a large 
object-lesson, in the absolute sacrifice of 
personal comfort and social reputation to 
the cause of God. In another direction, 
it has emphasized the usefulness of many 
homely methods of aggression which would 
once have been thought impossible. In 
another, it has shown the power of order 
and system in some striking ways. The 
Church Army, now doing excellent and 
far extended work, is not indeed, I believe, 
the sequel of the Salvation Army; its 
organization, if I am right, preceded the 
“military” organization of Mr Booth. But 
it has felt, assuredly, as countless less 
conspicuous works have felt, the strong 
stimulus of his enterprise. 
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T1—continued 
Corporate Action wn the Church 


A veERY different quarter of activity asks 
for notice within the latter years of our 
Second Period. The corporate aspect of 
Church of England life, as we have seen, 
had been coming by degrees into the fore- 
ground all along. I have noticed the 
restoration of Convocation in 1854, and 
the first Congress in 1861. In 1867 came 
the first ‘ Pan-Anglican Conference” of 
Bishops, under Longley. Diocesan Con- 
ferences and ruridecanal Synods and 
Conferences, unknown fifty years ago, 
drew men’s thoughts in the same general 
direction, that of corporate action. Evan- 
gelical opinion was much divided about the 
new phase of things. The old fathers of 
the school had never consciously withdrawn 
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themselves from general Church life. 
Newton, for example, and James Hervey 
of Weston Favell, are found preaching at 
visitations, or discussing doctrine in quite 
miscellaneous gatherings of clergy. But 
then, such occasions were scarce in their 
day. And in the much later time now 
before us far acuter difficulties in the way 
of common understanding and action than 
they experienced had emerged, through 
the powerful advances of an avowedly 
medievalist school. To many good men 
it was both personally painful and, as they 
believed, religiously dangerous to sit in con- 
ference with colleagues who confessed their 
sympathy with pre-Reformation teaching 
and worship. Hugh Stowell, of Man- 
chester, went almost heart-broken from 
a Congress where, for the first time in 
his life, he heard Churchmen speak against 
the Reformation. It seemed as if mere 
presence in such assemblies would carry 
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with it a confession that these new 
opinions were arguable and lawful for 
men who had assented to the Articles 
and held their benefices under the Refor- 
mation settlement. No wonder that there 
was a large abstention of Evangelicals ; 
I for one cannot but feel the great diffi- 
culty of the problem. 

Yet I think that those leaders were 
right who advocated the other course. 
These abstentions had certainly helped on 
the feeling, which was often loudly ex- 
pressed in the seventies and early eighties, 
that the school was defunct, or however 
that the death and funeral of the last 
of its members was soon to be expected. 
In 1867 the Ritual Commission was con- 
stituted without, at first, the name of a 
single Evangelical; Henry Venn was added 
at the last moment, apparently because the 
chief Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society was the only Evangelical official 
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known to the Government. This was 
calamitous for others besides the neglected 
party, and it was a wise effort when Hoare, 
Ryle, and others, in the seventies, threw 
the weight of their Christian prestige into 
the cause of Congress attendance. They 
suffered for it among some of their ex- 
tremer associates; the word ‘“neo-Evan- 
gelical” was coined for them. So my 
father, about the same time, because he 
accepted membership in the Salisbury Con- 
ference, was reported to be going over to 
another camp. But the Church was no 
longer allowed to think that “men of 
those opinions” had ceased to think and 
speak. And ever since, the clear utter- 
ance of witness and vindication has been 
audible in the openest places of the Church, 
from that Church Congress where Hoare 
showed that he and his brethren were 
now the firmest friends and defenders of 
the Prayer-book, to the present time. 
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We have recently (October 1900) wit- 
nessed, at length, a “‘ Round-Table”’ Con- 
ference of representatives of Church parties. 
It is worth the while to remember that as 
far back as 1872, in the old Record, and 
at the Islington Clerical Meeting, Ryle, 
whom no one suspected of trimming, pro- 
posed very much such a Conference, with 
a view to mutual explanation, and to the 
ascertainment of the real amount of agree- 
ment and of divergence. 


Lffects of such Action on the whole 


It would be interesting to discuss at 
length what has been the effect upon the 
school, in general, of the movement to- 
wards corporate intercourse and discus- 
sion. In many respects, no doubt, it has 
been a modifying effect. Almost any 
candid and deliberate comparison of notes, 
on any religious subject, between ear- 
nest and sincere men, may result in the 
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discovery of a larger area of agreement 
than some at least had surmised. In the 
present instance, as a fact, Evangelicals 
have not only made such discoveries ; they 
have had many things to learn, and, we 
may hope, have learned many things, in 
contact and discussion with fellow-church- 
men of other convictions. Moreover, per- 
sonal intercourse with opponents, when 
both sides act like Christian gentlemen, 
has its inevitable moral effect. At least it 
makes the importation of personal bitter- 
ness into controversy more difficult; and 
few Christians would deny that the total 
exclusion of personal bitterness from 
controversy is the ideal, is the law of 
Christ. Again, such intercourse con- 
tinually reminds us that while, in the 
abstract, and in the region of pure prin- 
ciple, we cannot be too rigorously careful 
to state and guard what we hold for dis- 
tinctive truth, yet as a fact, in the con- 
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crete, in the complexity of life, men are 
constantly found to be spiritually better 
than their own statement of their own 
spiritual theory. It is not that truth is 
not vitally important; it is that for us it 
is so very difficult to analyse all the con- 
ditions of the apprehension and application 
of it. So Conference and Congress have 
no doubt modified much in current Evan- 
gelical thought and expression about other 
systems and their adherents. Possibly 
they have done this, for some among us, 
in an undesirable sense, leaving some 
minds weakly and mistakenly tolerant, 
careless, or even unable, to “‘ discern things 
that differ,” impatient of doctrinal dis- 
tinctness, blind to the inner glory of an 
articulate witness to man-humbling truths. 
But I would fain hope that the larger part 
of the modifying work has been healthy, 
tending to patience, sympathy, enlarge- 
ment of view, but not at all to weakness. 
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Meanwhile, the ecclesiastical intercourse 
has given to Evangelicals an admirable 
opportunity of consciously defining and 
reaffirming to themselves the vital prin- 
ciples of their position, and of putting 
them to the test of comparison. May we 
believe that it has also given them the 
opportunity of ministering in the Lord, 
by the temperate, loving, but courageous 
expression of their true convictions, to 
brethren of other schools? 


Summary View outside England 


I draw to a close this review of our 
Second Period, in its length and multi- 
plicity. Whole districts of fact have been 
of necessity passed over. I have said next 
to nothing of memorable men and works 
outside England within these dates. Yet, 
whether we look towards the Colonies or 
towards the Mission-field, what names 
arise before us! To this period, or to it 
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mainly, belong the episcopal labours of 
Perry in Australia, of Gobat at Jerusalem, 
of Vidal, Bowen, Weekes, and Crowther 
in West Africa, of Harding and Dealtry in 
India, of Ryan and Royston in Mauritius, 
of Smith and Russell in China, of Anderson 
in North-West America, where now his 
venerable successor, Machray, still labour- 
ing, has seen a whole new world, social 
and ecclesiastical, spring up during his 
lifetime as Bishop and Archbishop. 

To this same period belong the great 
Indian Christian laymen, James Thomason, 
Reynell Taylor, Herbert Edwardes, and 
their brethren. ‘This period is rich in the 
names of Christian seamen, such as Pre- 
vost, captain and admiral, who prepared 
the way of the Lord on the coasts and 
islands of British Columbia. It shows a 
grand missionary record; it was the time 
when Krapf, Rebmann, Price, Townsend, 
and Hinderer, laboured in Africa; Weit- 
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brecht, Leupolt, Ragland, Noble, Fox, 
French, the Clarks, Knott, Vines, Barton, 
and G. M. Gordon, in India; Stuart and 
the Williams family in New Zealand; 
Cochrane, Cowley, and Hunt, in North- 
West America; Cobbold, Burdon, and my 
brothers, in China; Ensor and our other 
early evangelists in Japan; representatives 
of a large company, of whom some remain 
unto this present, but the greater part are 
fallen asleep. 

But all this must be only alluded to as 
we pass on. Our short study of the third 
and closing period will in some imperfect 
way make amends. A little must now be 
said, as we watch the second period de- 
velop into the last, upon a spiritual move- 
ment which has strongly influenced our life 
and work, in respects which affect it to- 
day. I refer to the movement represented 
by the Keswick Convention. 
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The Keswick Convention: Its Origin 


The rise of this movement, as a force 
touching English Christianity, dates from 
1874, amidst the labours of Messrs Moody 
and Sankey on their earlier visit already 
mentioned. An American layman, Mr Pear- 
sall Smith (whom I met at Cambridge, early 
in 1874), visited this country, and in an in- 
formal way gave addresses on the power of 
faith in the work of deliverance from inward 
sin. ‘They made a wide and deep impres- 
sion; and in 1874 and 1875 large gather- 
ings were arranged, at Oxford and at 
Brighton, for spiritual conference. Mr 
Smith dropped out of the movement after 
a while; but it went forward with memor- 
able force, by no means undisturbed by 
alien and unsound admixtures, but, so far as 
I have traced its progress, tending steadily 
to throw these off, and at present (in 
its responsible representatives) showing a 
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general character thoroughly _ scriptural 
and healthy. From the first it drew to it 
earnest members and ministers of the Eng- 
lish Church, notably H. W. Webb-Peploe, 
Charles Fox, E. H. Hopkins, H. Bowker; 
with whom must be named that strong and 
sweet singer of “hymns and _ spiritual 
songs,” a messenger to innumerable souls, 
Frances Havergal (1836-1879). But the 
name significant above all for our narrative 
is that of T. D. Harford-Battersby, Incum- 
bent of St John’s, Keswick, and honorary 
Canon of Carlisle. He, the model of the 
cultivated, devout, laborious English clergy- 
man, an Evangelical by gradual conviction, 
was induced, rather unwillingly, to attend 
the Convention at Oxford. There his soul, 
in quest at all costs of a closer walk with 
God, was brought to realize the great part 
which “resting faith,” faith resting on the 
mere promise, in humble self-entrustment, 
is meant to act in the tranquillization and 
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cleansing of the Christian. No previous 
conviction was disturbed in his mind. 
There the foundation-rock, Christ for us, 
remained as always where it should ever be. 
But, if I may put it so, the life and power 
of Christ in us by the Holy Ghost now 
flowed consciously to him from its clefts, 
“a living and life-giving stream.” An 
inward repose amidst trials, a habit of 
deliverance amidst temptations, were ap- 
prehended as heaven-given experiences by 
this sincere and humble-hearted servant 
of God. He returned to his Cumberland 
home deeply desirous of passing on this 
treasure, largely new in his experience, 
though recognized by him now as a truth 
old as the Apostles. So, in a field belong- 
ing to the Parsonage of St John’s, began 
the ‘‘ Keswick Convention,” in the summer 
of 1875, with a few friends for speakers, 
in presence of a few hundred listeners. 
Hight years later Canon Battersby passed 
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into the joy of his Lord. But already the 
annual gathering had grown from hundreds 
to thousands, attracting Christian people 
from every part of the kingdom, as well as 
from the Continent and the Colonies. 


Its Character 


At the present time the attendance 
remains as numerous and as various as 
ever. ‘The little town is yearly thronged 
with several thousands of “ convention” 
visitors. For a long week the Meetings 
are held, many times daily, and the streets 
are filled with people, Bible and hymn- 
book in hand, going to and fro at the 
appointed hours. Extraneous and adventi- 
tious excitements there are absolutely none. 
The normal Keswick Meeting is strikingly 
calm and solemn. And the theme of the 
whole occasion is Jesus Christ, in His 
fulness of grace and power for life and 


service, by the Holy Spirit; Himself the 
F 
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peace, purification, victory, strength, of 
His dedicated servants. It is an inter- 
denominational gathering, and members of 
many churches have been, and are, found 
among its speakers. But as a fact it was 
founded by a Churchman, who was its Pre- 
sident till he died, and his two successors 
have been Churchmen. I do not think that 
any word would be heard from the Keswick 
platform really alien to the Evangelical 
Churchman’s heart. 


Its Influence 


This great but unobtrusive assembly (it 
has never been noticed, so far as I know, 
even by a paragraph, in the London daily 
papers) has necessarily had an influence 
on its time. It would be idle to deny that 
it was long looked on with many fears and 
suspicions, as the nursery of a crude “ per- 
fectionism.” It would be as idle to affirm 
that by no utterance and no phase did it 
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ever lend any colour to the thought. It 
must be owned, too, that its leaders need 
often to remember that Keswick should 
always tend not only to ‘‘ deepen spiritual 
life” but to mature and educate Christian 
character and conduct. Yet, however 
carefully we may note certain sides of the 
work which need caution and reserve, this 
great gathering of Christian men and 
women, with its numerous local offshoots, 
has now, for more than twenty-five years, 
and perhaps never more than now, told 
with a great force of wholesome influ- 
ence upon our Church life. May “Kes- 
wick” never sink to the miserable uses of 
a shibboleth. But may it never fail, so 
long as it exists, to be an embodiment of 
the truths of the believer's bondservice to 
his Lord, and of the Lord’s indwelling 
presence and power, by the Spirit, as the 
servant's great equipment for His work. 
May it never fail to press home, as it 
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now seeks to do, the ceaseless call of 
the Saviour to His disciple to glorify Him 
first and most by living out his common, 
daily, human life “in the secret of the 
Presence.” Let me seize the occasion to 
say how great has been my own debt, 
after many misgivings and misunderstand- 
ings, to the messages of Keswick. 
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Ill 


The Connexion of Keswick with the Missionary 
Period 


I coup scarcely pass better from our 
Second Period to the Third and last than 
by the bridge of the Keswick Movement. 
For undoubtedly, in latter years particu- 
larly, the Convention has served to a 
remarkable degree to call attention to the 
Missionary Commission of the Church of 
Christ, and to animate “the wills of the 
faithful people” of God in the way of 
offers of personal missionary service. At 
the present moment, as a matter of fact, 
as for the past several years, the Church 
Missionary Society may be said to regard 
the Convention, so far as it affects Church- 
people, as a sort of informal but important 


ally. 
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The Third Period 


So we actually touch what I have called 
the period of the Church Missionary 
Society. This period, say the last twenty 
years, or more definitely fifteen, is the 
shortest by far of our three. And I pro- 
pose to treat it as if it were shorter still, 
making little attempt at detailed narra- 
tives, or pictures of character, and (this is 
obviously better) naming not many names. 
Unlike the other periods, it has only an 
artificial end; no phase of things really 
closed with December 31, 1900. We are 
rather at the beginning of what it really 
means. And all its events and persons 
are recent still. 


The Church Missionary Society: Henry Venn 
and his Successors 

I have named it not by a person, but 

by our great Evangelical Institution, the 
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Church Missionary Society. Perhaps this 
is true to a characteristic of our time. It 
seems to be widely felt that there is a certain 
dearth just now of pre-eminent personali- 
ties, in England, nay, in the world. So 
it has been before, at times, in the course 
of human history. Such intervals have 
at least this use, that they give a new 
value to sound institutions, when worked 
not by genius but by fidelity and common 
wisdom. Such a sound institution, God 
be thanked, is the Church Missionary 
Society. 

I need do no more here than remind my 
readers (who very probably possess, or can 
consult, Mr Stock’s masterly and ample 
‘“‘ History”) that the Society was founded 
in 1799, the first organization within our 
Church which definitely sought the evan- 
gelization of the non-Christian world as 
such; that it had an early life of many 
struggles, and very little Church favour, 
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and that for many years no Englishman 
was on its list of missionaries; that it was 
guided successively, of course in full co- 
operation with its large Committee, by a 
remarkable series of “ Clerical Secretaries ” 
(latterly always “honorary”), Scott, Pratt, 
Coates, and, pre-eminent among them, 
Henry Venn, who died early in 1873, on 
the verge of the new epoch. He was 
indeed a great personality, and greatly 
used by our Master in the large and sacred 
task of the working headship of the Society, 
and in influencing its relations with Church 
authorities, at home and abroad, with the 
Christian public, and with the missionaries 
—with whom he maintained personal touch 
by unwearied and loving correspondence. 
His noble impress is still stamped on the 
work of the Church Missionary Society, 
the impress of the character and principles 
of one of the greatest of all Church Evan- 
gelicals of any generation—a man tenacious 


\ 
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of Reformation truth, patient and tolerant 
towards men of other minds, widely read, 
immensely laborious, far-sighted in plan 
and work, warm of heart, deep in spiritual 
life. Apart from his special and beloved 
duties, he was a distinguished Churchman. 
On the Ritual Commission mentioned 
above’ he won the utmost respect from 
his colleagues, among whom he sat alone 
as an Evangelical ; Arthur Stanley’s tribute, 
quoted by Mr Stock,” is no common eulogy. 
The sagacious optimism of his rejoinder to 
the common remark that Evangelical men 
are ‘“‘a rope of sand’ was characteristic ; 
“Yes, and so is the sea-shore.” His multi- 
farious diligence is almost beyond belief. 
In the midst of his great Church Missionary 
responsibilities he worked hard on a Royal 
Commission ; he prepared with great care, 
from original sources, his admirable “ Life 


' See above, p. 70. 
2 “ History of the C.M.S.,” ii. 655. 
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of Xavier;” and he edited for some while 
the monthly Christian Observer, to the 
marked improvement of its standard. His 
secretariat was taken up, before his death, 
by Henry Wright. When Wright, in 1880, 
sank to rest in Coniston Water, the office 
fell to Frederic Wigram. ‘The two names 
are bright with the beautiful memory of 
wise and untiring labour, and the union of 
high practical wisdom with the deep inner 
life of faith and love. Wigram’s successor 
in the office fills the chair in the spirit of 
his precursors. 


Presidents 


Through precisely our Second Period, 
from Christmas 1834 to March 1886, the 
President’s chair was occupied by the third 
Karl of Chichester, Shaftesbury’s kinsman, 
a man as single-hearted as he in loyalty 
to the work of God. His worthy suc- 
cessor, for a very short time, in advanced 
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old age, was Captain Maude (grandson 
of a grandfather born in the reign of 
Charles II.). He was followed by Sir 
John Kennaway, the present President, 
who has brought to the work, along with 
his position and experience, and his Chris- 
tian earnestness, a vast amount of special 
knowledge of the work. 


The Howse 


But it would be impossible to attempt 
even a rapid enumeration of “C.M.S. 
home-workers,” even within the narrow 
area (with its world-wide contact) of 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. That busy 
hive, ‘‘the House,” day by day, sees a 
large staff of men (and women) at in- 
cessant work; consulting, corresponding, 
interviewing, methodizing, editing, and, 
with it all, praying; all with the single 
aim that the Lord’s “ way may be known 
upon earth, His saving health among all 
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nations.” Wonderful is the genius locr 
of that unpretending building in the little 
off-court of Fleet Street. It is an office, 
but immeasurably more. Countless threads 
of affection and devotion connect it, never 
more closely and magnetically than now, 
both with the host of Christians at home 
whose gifts and prayers are the life-blood 
of the Society, and with the missionaries 
in the field, African, Asiatic, American, 
to whom, in their labours and solitudes, 


? 


“Salisbury Square” is the central hearth 


of sympathy and support. 


Progress of the Society: Some of the Causes 


What gives the Church Missionary 
Society its present special prominence in 
our Christian life and“work? Why should 
it be, for this our Third Period, the name- 
giving sponsor? As a fact, the last fifteen 
or twenty years have seen it rise, in God's 
providence, from a period of comparative 
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depression to a surprising development of 
resource and enterprise. About thirty 
years ago, as many will remember, it was 
customary in the world (and sometimes in 
the Church) to speak of Foreign Missions 
as a discredited cause. JI remember the 
remark that “‘all accounts of missionary 
success seem to date, at latest, about 
twenty-five years ago.” ‘Ere long,” said 
a Roman Catholic periodical, ‘“‘the sec- 
tarian societies will be looking in vain for 
missionaries, as heresy dies out.” Then 
came the first Day of Intercession, 1872.’ 
Then, thirteen years later, a memorable 
concurrence of events largely turned the 
tide of thought. Uganda had been opened, 
and in 1885, at its ‘‘ back-door,” the heroic 
Bishop Hannington, surprised and solitary, 
fell by the spears of the vassals of Mwanga. 
His fall was noticed in an article of the 
Times which read almost like a funeral 


1 See above, p. 64. 
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eulogy; from about that time, under what- 
ever influences, the tone of the great 
journal was well-nigh revolutionized upon 
the missionary subject. In the same year 
the ‘“‘Cambridge Seven,” a group of men 
who were, all but one, Cambridge gradu- 
ates, of good social standing, and most 
of them possessors of coveted athletic 
honours, went out to China under the 
Inland Mission. Before they sailed they 
addressed meetings in many places, London 
included, with the simple purpose of 
pressing home upon all Christian men the 
claims of their Lord, especially with a view 
to the evangelization of the world. Those 
addresses were as fire in the dry grass. 
The gatherings were great, and profoundly 
in earnest. The secular press took un- 
wonted and respectful notice of them. It 
began to be felt that the “ missionary idea” 
was in the air. 
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Action of the Society 


The China movement was not of 
the Church Missionary Society. But the 
Society watched it with intense and sym- 
pathetic hopes. New departures were at 
once suggested and attempted. A great 
special Meeting for men was held in 
Exeter Hall, about Easter 1885, the last 
occasion on which Earl Cairns spoke; his 
fatal chill was caught after the meeting, 
over which he had presided, and which he 
had deeply moved by his appeal. The 
audience was vast, and the whole occasion 
had no precedent in Church Missionary 
history. Now, particularly at Cambridge, 
offers for service were coming in from 
University men, in a number and with a 
spirit full of new hope. Next year the 
‘“‘Gleaners’ Union” was formed, a simple 
system of direct personal connexion be- 
tween ‘“‘the House” and workers with} the 
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Society all over the country and the world. 
Its success has been great, in developing 
the idea of fellowship in labour, and in 
stimulating prayer. Incidentally, the Union 
may be said to have saved Uganda to the 
Empire, through the resolve to save it for 
the Gospel ; an appeal for pecuniary support 
for the British Hast Africa Company, made 
at a Gleaners’ Meeting, at a moment when 
the retention of the connexion was an 
anxious question of finance, produced offers 
which turned the scale. 


The Subject Pursued 


It would be easy to follow out to much 
greater length the causes contributory to 
the present position of the Society. I might 
dwell upon the movement known as the 
‘“‘Simultaneous Meetings,’ a “‘ missionary 
Mission” on a large scale, intended not to 
raise funds but to spread information and 


deepen conviction; or upon the influence 
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on general missionary enterprise and policy, 
and so upon our Society, of the “Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union,” with its 
literature, its Conferences, its wide organiza- 
tion, and its energetic ideals; or upon the 
occurrence of the Centenary of the Society 
in 1899, heralded by a “Three Years’ 
Enterprise” of specially organized effort, 
with a view to a wider and, so to speak, 
deeper support of the work of Missions. 
But perhaps enough has been said to pre- 
sent afresh the great phenomenon to the 
reader’s mind, and to justify the selection 
of this remarkable Institution, in many 
respects unique, as the name-giver for this 
particular stage in our Evangelical history. 


Influence of the CMS. 


What has been, and is, the influence 
of the Society? Directly, it has been 
permitted, within this half-generation, to 


make great advances in the invasion of the 
G 
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unevangelized world, particularly in Eastern 
and Central Africa, and now, in some 
measure, in the Western Soudan, though 
for the present (March 1901) Bishop Tug- 
well with his devoted pioneers has been 
compelled to retire from the Haussa country. 
Its number of missionaries, men and women, 
has very largely increased, and never surely 
was the general level of their devotion 
higher. Its funds have grown, till last 
year the gross receipts (reckoning in the 
‘Special Funds ”) just exceeded £ 400,000 ; 
a great sum compared with the past, yet 
how modest, how meagre, when regard is 
had to the huge accumulated wealth of 
England! Indirectly, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has a powerful influence 
around it on general Christian life and 
labour. As a fact, it has been a vivifying, 
force-conveying agency in countless parishes 
and districts. Many a clergyman in the 
city, or in the half-forgotten village, has 
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found in the missionary meeting and the 
missionary association a means for giving 
the Gospel a new interest to his parish- 
ioners for their own life, as they hear what 
it is to human souls on the other side of 
the earth. The assertion may seem vague, 
but [ think it is supported by solid reasons, 
that the remarkable force, weight, and 
spiritual vitality of the work of the Church 
Missionary Society, as an institution of 
our religious life, has told and is telling 
favourably on every part of Evangelical 
enterprise. It forms a standing evidence 
that the old convictions are a potent 
actual energy, and so it makes a channel 
for currents of hope and courage run- 
ning far and wide beyond its own great 
province. ‘True, the complaint is some- 
times audible that “the C.M.S.” too 
much monopolizes efforts and gifts. And 
care no doubt is needed here and there, 
and now and then, lest the vast claims of 
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the evangelization of the outer world be 
so pressed as to ignore the absolutely vital 
relation between that work and the full 
maintenance of Christian labour at home, 
at the radiating centre. But I presume to 
think that the need of these cautions is 
the exception. On the whole now, as of 
old, the warm lovers of the great world- 
enterprise are just those whose hearts are 
also open, and all the opener because of 
that love, to the incalculable needs at our 
own doors. 


Other Societies 


Thus, concurrently with the advance of 
the Church Missionary Society, an impor- 
tant, though far from adequate, advance 
has been shown recently by its daughter- 
institution, the Church Pastoral-Aid Society. 
This powerful helper of the home-ministry 
has sometimes suffered in popularity and 
support for its fidelity to Reformation 
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lines, a fidelity which with many persons 
is supposed to be a synonym for “ narrow- 
ness.” But there has been of recent years 
a marked renewal of its energies. Its 
periodical literature is admirably managed, 
with good results; and the income last 
announced was exceptionally large. An- 
other invaluable kindred work, that of the 
Missions to Seamen, was never so strong as 
now. The same may be said of the Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 


General Infe and Work 


Looking abroad over the field of our life 
and work in general, we see abundant 
labour and self-sacrifice in many directions. 
It is my happiness to possess a somewhat 
wide acquaintance among the younger 
ranks of the Evangelical clergy, as on the 
other hand I have inherited some know- 
ledge of a now long-past generation. I 
can only say that a certain pessimism 
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and misgiving is continually corrected, and 
transformed into a far brighter feeling, 
when I think over, in a quiet hour, the 
host of younger missionaries abroad and 
younger pastors at home whom I am per- 
mitted to call friends. I know a great 
many such men whose lives, I am sure, 
would have been watched and hailed with 
delight by the fathers of an elder day; 
lives in which the Spirit of God lives and 
works, energizing them for a firmness of 
conviction, a sacrifice of self, a multiplicity 
of method and labour, a manifestation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which is indeed a 
cheering and animating spectacle. I am 
shy of naming men; but this is for any 
reason in the world but that of a difficulty 
in finding names. 


The Islington Meeting 


This allusion suggests a mention of the 
strength and importance of the annual 
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Clerical Meeting at Islington. For nearly 
seventy-seven years the vicarage of that 
great parish has been held by Evangelical 
men—the two Daniel Wilsons, father and 
son, and the present incumbent, Prebendary 
Barlow, previously Principal of the Church 
Missionary College (in near succession 
there to that powerful and formative teacher 
of other days, C. F. Childe). Very long 
ago, in the study of the old Vicarage, a 
small group of clergymen met for annual 
conference. Slowly and steadily this little 
meeting grew, and now, under the Vicar’s 
laborious care and wise chairmanship, the 
numbers, gathered from all over England, 
have risen to a great congregation, for 
which wider space has had to be provided 
time after time, till this year a migration 
to the great Hall at Mildmay has been 
found necessary. Fully eight hundred 
men assembled there on January 15, at Dr 
Barlow’s invitation, a large proportion of 
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them younger men, the workers and leaders 
of the future. No one could look on such 
an assembly and think of the convictions 
which they represented as obsolete in the 
Church of England. And the spirit of the 
Islington Meeting is as hopeful as its bulk. 
Whatever is ‘the appointed theme, I think 
all who know will agree with me that the 
utterances sure to be best received are those 
which point highest in spirtual counsel and 
appeal. 
Lay Work 

Some leading Evangelical laymen habi- 
tually attend the meeting, as welcome 
guests. ‘This, let us hope, will be more 
and more the case. Not very rapidly but, 
I trust, steadily, the laity, that is to say 


” 


the Laos, ‘‘the people” of God viewed 
apart from their pastoral brethren and 
servants, are taking their proper place of 
full and living co-operation with the 


clergy in our Church life. But there 
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is abundant room for a large develop- 
ment in this direction. Perhaps our most 
conspicuous advances in the way of lay 
work at present are two. The one is the 
rapid and powerful progress of the medical 
arm of the foreign missionary campaign. 
The other is the abundant use, both at 
home and abroad, of the devotion and 
activity of Christian women. Alike in 
the parochial field in England, and in 
Foreign Missions, this is apparent. The 
noble institutions at Mildmay Park are 
not limited to Church of England lines. 
But they were founded by a clergyman of 
blessed memory,’ and are largely directed 
and carried on by Church people. The 
lately founded training-home for ladies 
under the Church Pastoral-Aid Society at 
Blackheath is a work full of life and pro- 
mise, and capable of indefinite development 
and repetition. Christians entrusted with 


1 See above, p. 57. 
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wealth, thoughtful for their Church and 
for its true standard of doctrine and prac- 
tice, could hardly apply their gifts better, 
in respect of home-work, than in such 
directions. Abroad, in the Indian Ze- 
nanas, in Syrian Hospitals, in schools 
everywhere, and in enterprises of actual 
evangelization where, under Oriental con- 
ditions, men are inadmissible or unwel- 
come, women are now labouring in our 
Missions ; successors of the first messenger 
of the Risen Lord who went with the 
tidings of His life and glory to the disci- 
ples. ‘To man unquestionably is assigned, 
in the plan of nature and grace alike, a 
permanent burthen of leadership in Chris- 
tian work. But in that work woman has a 
place of incalculable import and benefit. 


Universities and Schools 


There is much to encourage us in the 
way of University and School work. We 
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have some (all too few) admirably worked 
Public Schools, under trustworthy direction, 
and rising in influence. At the Universities, 
there never were (unless I quite misread 
the records) so many earnest Christian 
students as now, warm in faith and con- 
sistent in the life which is its evidence. 
This is greatly due, under God, to such 
work as that of the ‘‘Special Service 
Mission” (with its Bible-reading system, 
one system among several for this vitally 
useful end), and the “ Boys’ Camps”; both 
enterprises are largely worked by young 
Evangelical Churchmen. Our two Univer- 
sity Divinity Halls are showing a well- 
rooted vitality, after years of trial, and in 
a very open field of proof. We may claim 
the new Midland Clergy College at Bir- 
mingham as an allied institution, and it 
is full of promise. Nor can I omit the 
mention here of one excellent transatlantic 
Divinity Hall, heartily Evangelical in its 
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programme and influence, and very ably 
worked, Wycliffe College, Toronto. To 
make allusion to individuals, what personal 
Christian influence can be at an academic 
centre has been shown for long years by 
Canon Christopher at Oxford, and by the 
admirable labours of one recently called 
thence to episcopal work, the temperate, 
watchful, powerful teaching-friend of a 
host of students. 


The “ Crisis” 


I have neither call nor wish to discuss in 
a general way “the Crisis in the Church,” 
the upheaval of feeling and controversy 
within these last three years occasioned at 
length by the vigorous ‘“ advances” of 
medieval, and often distinctively Roman, 
ritual and teaching. Whatever may be 
thought of some incidents of the agitation, 
the entire spontaneousness of a vast deal 
of feeling against the new order can hardly 
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be mistaken. Alas, a multitude of English- 
men are as indifferent to our disputes as 
if they were battles between Mahometan 
parties. But a very large part of the 
nation has not yet lapsed so far; and many 
symptoms seem to show that the tradi- 
tional English dread of priestly rule, and 
mislike of a merely scenic worship, are 
stronger to-day than some of us thought 
a few years ago. What the issue of the 
agitation will be is beyond all detailed 
forecast. But it will be largely affected, 
under God, by the spirit and action of. 
Evangelical Churchmen, who will have, 
I cannot but think, more sympathizers 
around them than they have hoped for, 
if their conduct is seen to be at once 
temperate and courageous, equitable in 
its aims, and based upon informed con- 
viction. 

We owe much to all who in recent 
years have laboured for this latter purpose, 
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the information of conviction. Much has 
been done by organizations. The Church 
Association has furnished a great deal of 
sound literary material, largely by the 
labours of one able expert in Reformation 
literature and legislation. The National 
Protestant Church Union has done much 
in a similar direction. The Ladies’ League 
has lately arranged for lectures on Refor- 
mation topics by accredited historical stu- 
dents ; an excellent enterprise, full of hope. 
Among writers, I may gratefully name some 
out of many: Archdeacon Taylor, Canon 
Girdlestone, Dr C. H. H. Wright, and Mr 
T. W. Drury. An independent contribu- 
tion to our literature is the invaluable 
essay of Dr Wace upon the Church, and 
his edition of Luther’s ‘ Primary Works.” 
On the great subject of the Church we 
have also now the reprint of the masterly 
treatise of the late Mr E. A. Litton. But 
I must be allowed to name with particular 
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gratitude one veteran student, the Rev. N. 
Dimock. Since the publication, more than 
twenty years ago, of ‘Papers on the 
Kucharistic Presence, by an English Pres- 
byter,’ he has followed up the enquiry 
into the principles and teaching of the 
Reformers with immense diligence, and 
has enriched our Church literature with 
a series of books and tractates, equally 
unpretending in manner, massive in learn- 
ing, and Christian in tone; books which 
William Goode would have hailed and 
studied. May he not fail of successors, in 
some true measure! I can at least press 
it upon our younger men to endeavour 
_ to make the work of Goode and Dimock 
their own mental possession, and to use 
it in teaching. He would do us a great 
service who would give us the essence of 
“The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,”’ 
in a form more portable for common use. 


1See above, p. 32. 
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Closing Reflections 


But my narrative draws to a close, im- 
perfect as it is. Fain would I try to fill 
up even now some of its omissions, but 
“the time would fail me.” I have said 
nothing of such ecclesiastical chiefs as 
Archbishops Sumner and Plunket; little 
or nothing of such statesmen as Cairns 
and Harrowby; nothing of such a teacher 
as Boultbee, or such a thinker as O’Brien, 
Bishop of Ossory, or such a man of letters 
as Archdeacon Groome. I should like to 
pause long upon a name little more than 
mentioned hitherto, that man of wise and 
single heart and homely English great- 
ness, whom to have served in some sort 
for twenty years is a precious possession 
of the memory, John Charles Ryle. I 
should like to linger over the recollection, 
ever brighter and dearer to me, of a typical 
circle of the elder Evangelical clergy, the 
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former members of the Dorset Clerical 
Meeting, men like Henry Walter, Charles 
Bridges, Carr John Glyn, Reginald Smith, 
C. W. Bingham, Augustus Handley, Ed- 
ward Stuart, T. W. Birch, David Hogarth ; 
a group whose manly culture, unworldly 
lives, and firm enlightened faith, presented 
a spiritual and social phenomenon which it 
would be difficult to surpass in its kind. 
But it is more practical perhaps to close 
with a few brief comments upon the im- 
mediate present and future, so far as one 
man’s eyes may discern any of their fea- 


tures aright. 


Evangelical Anaietves 


There are elements of grave anxiety for 
us in the prospect. In the ecclesiastical 
heavens we have, to be sure, some cheer- 
ing omens. But the drift of clericalism 
among the clergy as a body is very, very 


strong. And this is a power which makes 
H 
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it no easy thing for the young clergyman 
of our way of thinking to hold his own, 
so manifold are the influences which would 
detach him from all really convinced and 
distinctive (I do not mean unwise and 
intemperate) witness and practice. The 
“corporate idea,” run wild, is a formidable 
difficulty ; it is a good servant but a bad 
master in life and work. ‘Then, the 
crowded hurry of modern parochial life is 
unfavourable to the reading and reflection, 
and also to the personal communion 
with God, which are the true conditions 
for deeply-rooted and wisely held and ex- 
pressed convictions, especially unpopular 
convictions. The calming, deepening 
power of the well-kept Lord’s Day is a 
waning thing in too many Evangelical 
families. In every quarter there is a 
loosening and weakening of the work of 
home-training, in which parents pass on 
their faith, and the reasons of it, to their 
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children; a process which has had much 
to do with the formation and maturing 
of character in the families of the past. 
Recently I was told by a friend that a 
Bishop, not of our school, had lamented 
to him the fewness at present of candi- 
dates for orders trained in Evangelical 
homes; such candidates had, as a rule, in 
the speaker’s opinion, ‘‘so much Christian 
backbone.” But are the conditions which 
have developed those noble seminaries of 
steady Christian life maintained as _ they 
should be ? 

Around us meantime, more and more, 
flow streams of feeling and speculation 
which, left alone, must inevitably disin- 
tegrate simplicity and spirituality of faith. 
The new criticism of Scripture (new within 
central circles of the English Church) 
must be sifted and met, not merely cen- 
sured. But assuredly if the “results” of 
at least its extreme representatives are 
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valid, the religion of Creeds (not to speak 
of Confessions) cannot and will not ulti- 
mately survive the deep discrediting of 
the trustworthiness of their basis. Apart 
from this, a penetrating infusion of the 
theology of the modern Broad Church 
school is everywhere present in educated 
Christian circles. The distinctive influ- 
ence of Maurice, and of his brilliant 
exponent Kingsley (admirable personali- 
ties, but not therefore always and in 
everything the best of theological guides), 
is powerful with many among those who 
would call themselves Evangelicals. I 
do not discuss that important system; I 
only express the conviction that its in- 
most principles, particularly in relation to 
the atoning Sacrifice, to the New Birth 
of grace, and to the mystical Union, are 
deeply other than those of the theology 
of the Reformation, and, I hardly need 
add, of the Revival of the eighteenth 
century. They lead in their legitimate 
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issue to a widely different type and cast 
of Christian thought. 


Evangelical Hopes 


Yet I look to our future with humble 
hope. In the circumstances of our pre- 
sent life and work I see many obstacles, 
many disappointments, many drawbacks ; 
perpetual occasions for humiliation, and 
for new resolve, for deeper self-correc- 
tion, for more watchful decision, for 
more disciplined living. But meanwhile 
I see “great doors and effectual” open 
in front, never greater nor more effec- 
tual than now. I believe that we have 
been permitted, quietly but convincingly, 
to prove in a new measure, within recent 
times, the absolute soundness and right- 
ness of our position as faithful sons of the 
National Church; and we have a great 
opportunity in this, not for a party, but 
for the Church and for the people. Many, 
I am confident, of those who do not con- 
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nect themselves with us as a school, under- 
stand us better than they did, and are not 
the less friendly for it; they see more than 
they did of the positive aspect of the wit- 
ness which we think we are called to bear. 
And as to our internal life, so to speak, 
I believe that among us, as a body, by the 
mercy of God, there lives a fuller consci- 
ousness than ever both of the supernatural 
and wonder-working essence of the Word 
of the Cross and of the Spirit, the mighty 
Gospel of the personal Saviour of sinners, 
crucified and risen, and also of the call to 
apply “‘the leaves of the Tree to the heal- 
ing of the nations”; to bring to bear the 
message of eternity upon the needs and 
sorrows of this present time. I believe 
that there is a deep and widespread long- 
ing among us for further and fuller effu- 
sions of the power of the Holy Ghost, 
without which what are labour and method 
but watercourses without water? I believe 
that there is among us a great host of 
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hidden but operative lives lived by faith in 
the Son of God, cognisant of the working 
realities of to-day, but spiritually detached 
from their bondage, and therefore powerful 
for their good. I believe that, in spite of 
all disadvantages, there is, upon the whole, 
more true worship, more diligent study of 
the Bible, more prayer, public, social, and 
secret, than ever before. I know that this 
was the thought, not long before his death, 
of one illustrious veteran, Edward Hoare ; 
in my last conversation with him, at Cromer, 
seven years ago, his healthful, holy optim- 
ism inspired me with a singularly happy 
feeling. And finally, along with all this, is 
there not also a more definite and expec- 
tant outlook among us towards the eternal 
Morning, the Return and Triumph of our 
King? “Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 
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